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STUDIES IN PALESTINIAN GEOGRAPHY. 



By Professor J. S. Riggs, 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 



I. THE LAND AS A WHOLE. 

Purpose and scope of these studies. — General physical divisions of the 
land. — The different sections described. — Beauty of the maritime plains. — The 
mountain wall, its historical and physical features. 

One of the marked characteristics of our Bible is that its 
contents are, in large part, history and biography. This fact 
makes its scenery of deep and lasting interest. While the chief 
purpose of all the record is spiritual, it adds not a little to the 
vividness of the lesson to be able to realize its material setting 
and estimate the force of physical as well as political environ- 
ment upon national or individual life. Paul Veronese's great 
picture of "Jesus in the House of Levi," with its group of Italian 
faces and its palatial setting, may honor Christ, but, except in the 
honor it gives the Master, it is an untruthful representation. 
Sober study of history and geography serves to check wrong 
idealizations and put emphasis upon that which is really worthy 
and exalted. It will be our aim, then, in these studies, to get 
before us, as well as we may, the picture of ancient Palestine as 
it was when our blessed Lord looked upon it. Geography pos- 
sesses an advantage over history in that all that touches the 
physical side remains, in great measure, unchanged. A ride 
today over the hills of Judea reveals to us the same general out- 
line of hill and valley, lake and stream, plain and desert. Never 
before could we look more intelligently upon these in the study 
of that which pertains to Historical Geography, for its problems 
have had and are still having careful scientific investigation. 
That we may include in our picture the results of this work we 
have divided the studies as follows : ( i ) The land as a whole ; 
(2) Judea; (3) Jerusalem; (4) The Jordan valley and the 
Perea; (5) Samaria; (6) Galilee. 
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It is well to remember that much of the depiction of the land 
of Palestine given in the Old Testament is heightened by con- 
trast with the land of Egypt. The Nile makes Egypt, and on 
either side of the strip of green that marks the reach of the 
fertilizing waters, stretch the solemn, desolate wastes of the 
desert. Over against the monotony of this level of life, bounded 
on both sides by death, stands the striking mountain scenery of 
Judea and Galilee ; the beauties of the Shephelah and the plains , 
the singular features of the Jordan valley and the highlands 
beyond. If we should draw a rough outline map of the land 
like this below, it could be naturally divided into four parts, 




which are indicated by the numbered lines drawn down the map. 
These correspond in order to the following physical character- 
istics : (i) The maritime plains; (2) The mountain district; 
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(3) The Jordan valley ; (4) The highlands on the other side 
of the Jordan. 

In order to get a clear conception of the land as a whole, let 
us look at the general character of each of these. The outline 
of Palestine is that of a truncated triangle — the upper part being 
cut off. From its northern line to its southern the distance is 
about 140 miles, and at its widest part in the south it is not 
more than 50 miles wide; the coast line is about 180 miles long. 

Supposing our landing place Joppa, we should find ourselves, 
as we leave the beautiful orange groves at the back of the city, 
entering upon a broad plain, undulating in its surface and at 
such a level above the sea that its gently rolling hills reach a 
height of 200, sometimes of about 300 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean. At the town of Ramleh in the part of this 
plain called the plain of Sharon, there is a high tower standing, 
the remnant of a crusader church. Ascending this, one has a 
wide prospect over the whole plain from the slopes of Carmel on 
the north to the regions of Gaza on the south. This long 
reach,' so significant in the varied history of the land as the high- 
way of armies from the south and from the north, is divided 
into three parts — that along the front of Carmel extending to 
the Crocodile river ; the plain of Sharon, eight to twelve miles 
wide and forty- four long, extending to a line just below Ramleh; 
the plain of the Philistines reaching on south to the river of 
Egypt. There is no more pleasing view in Palestine, except over 
the plain of Esdraelon. The greensward in the springtime 
abounds in flowers and the husbandman is busy preparing its 
productive soil for the harvest. Lydda is not far away amid its 
olive groves. Many sites of ancient towns can be pointed out 
toward the north and east. Toward the distant southern 
horizon one can discern the region of the Philistine cities Gaza, 
Gath, Ashkelon, Ashdod, and Ekron, of which the site of Gath 
is alone uncertain. With the view of the distant mountains 
of Judah and Ephraim constantly before one, the journey 
over this plain to Jerusalem makes a delightful introduction 
to the scenes of the Holy Land. Gradually the plain slopes 
upward as it reaches inward from the sea till it meets the 
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Shephelah or low hills that stand before the mountains them- 
selves. Sometimes this term is given to the whole region 
between the high mountains and the sea. The word 
is translated "plain" in the Septuagint. In the restricted 
use of the term it marks those hills of limestone which present, 
as Dawson says of them, " low ridges not more than about 
500 feet in height, with gentle slopes to the westward and more 
abrupt escarpments to the east." They are cut with valleys and 
have played a deeply interesting part in the history of the land. 
The Rev. Geo. A. Smith calls attention to the fact that above 
the valley of Aijalon these" foot-hills occupy a different relative 
position to the mountains near them, and that the name Shephe- 
lah did not probably extend above the valley. Below this 
famous valley the hills are, so to speak, more independent of the 
mountains. " Altogether it is a rough, happy land, with its 
glens and moors, its mingled brushwood and barley fields ; fre- 
quently under cultivation, but for the most part broken and 
thirsty, with few wells and many hiding places ; just the home 
for strong bordermen like Samson, and just the theatre for that 
guerilla warfare varied occasionally by pitched battles, which 
Israel and Philistia, the Maccabees and Syrians, and Saladin and 
Richard waged with each other." 

Right before us now in our journey across the land is that 
mountain wall which extends with but one break through the 
whole length of the land. Up and up the road mounts, with turns 
here and there that give the traveler views over all the mari- 
time plain and far out at sea, till we reach the ridge which at the 
Mount of Olives is 2,600 feet above the sea ; on Neby Samwil 
or Mizpah 2,800 feet ; on the ridge of Hebron 3,000 feet. These 
limestone mountains, which do not always reveal their own great 
height since the valleys are also elevated, are cut in every direc- 
tion by water-courses or separated by broader spaces which are 
utilized for farming or for olive-groves. The barren rocks, with 
their denuded surfaces exposed to the sun and rain, are disap- 
pointing indeed. It is hard to realize when one first sees them 
that they have been the witnesses of some of the most telling 
events of history. But amid them stood Jerusalem, Bethel, 
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Shechem, Samaria, Nazareth, and it is pleasant to think that 
they were once more attractive than now, as they certainly were 
when a respectable government gave both inspiration and protec- 
tion to all kinds of thrift. They were the strongholds of the 
people, and have always been spared much that came to the plains 
below. With their rugged faces and varying phases Christ was 
familiar from boyhood. In places now the scenery is wild and 
forbidding ; again it is softened and beautified, as the diligence 
of the inhabitants has covered the rocks with olive-groves or the 
valleys with grain. When we come to consider more closely, the 
divisions of the country we can stop to mark definitely some of 
these features. 

Standing upon the Mount of Olives, one can see, in the dis- 
tance, far below him, the blue waters of the Dead Sea. As we 
go over the brow of the mountain toward Bethany we begin that 
steep descent which is to bring us to the third natural division of 
the land-^-the Jordan valley. The way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, in this valley, is certainly "down." One descends over 
3,800 feet to the level of the inland sea, and so sharp is the 
change that in the valley we are in the region of the Palm tree 
and of all tropical fruits. The broad plain of the Jordan must 
once have been full of beauty, and the river, insignificant in itself 
but exalted in its associations, yet pours its turbulent waters into 
the Salt Sea. The cleft (we shall study it later) down which the 
river comes from its sources at Banias and Dan has its greatest 
depth and width near the head of the Dead Sea, but all the way 
up, beyond the Sea of Galilee, it cuts the land into two distinct 
parts and in itself forms a notable feature of Palestine. The 
modern name for this lower, broader part of this cleft is "The 
Ghor." It is rich in biblical associations and well deserves sep- 
arate study. 

"On the other side of Jordan" the mountains again go up to 
heights which exceed those in western Palestine and the plat- 
eaus of the northern section of eastern Palestine are marked for 
their fertility. The accompanying scheme taken from a geolog- 
ical study of the land will give some idea of the way over which 
we have come. 
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Mountain of Moab 



Plain of Sharon 



Escarpment of 
toe .Shaphelah 



Jerusalem Mt.of Olives 




1?* Division 



If one looks at this central ridge as it runs north and south 
through the land, it will have this general outline : 




Upper 
Galilee 



This outline gives the ridge to the beginning of the mountains of upper Galilee. 

On this high level took place most of the scenes of the 
Gospels. It is the region of the most eventful facts of our 
sacred history. This mountain line is broken only by the plain 
of Esdraelon — a beautiful tract in lower Galilee. We will 
notice its position and worth when we study Galilee. Several 
things are of interest regarding this singular land which is thus 
divided. Let me briefly call attention to one or two : 

I. Its comparative isolation. The long coast line below 
Carmel has no natural harbor. As has been said, "the land seems 
to say to the sea, I have no need of thee." What harbors have 
been attempted have been all destroyed. It is no comfortable 
matter to land today at Joppa unless the sea is very smooth. 
On the south stretches the great desert which reaches to the 
boundary of Egypt. Forced marches across this brought armies 
to an open door to the land on the south, and this has 
been one of the chief entrances, but the desert had to be crossed. 
On the east is the great Syrian desert, which is an effective bar- 
rier. While the plane of Esdraelon has opened a highway con- 
necting with the road to Damascus, yet the mountains rising on 
either side from the plain have been the barriers again. The 
long range of limestone hills has not always been free from 
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trouble, yet this has oftener come from the people within its 
borders than from outsiders. Another matter of interest is : 

II. The variety of scenery and climate — mountain, plain, 
valley, gorge, desert, river, torrent, lake, sea, — every variety of 
physical configuration is here. From the heights of Judea one 
can see the snowy summits of Hermon, on whose sides are found 
the phenomena of an arctic clime. Within sight in another direc- 
tion is the tropical valley of the Jordan. Jerusalem itself is no 
stranger to snow-storms, and yet gathers from its hill-slopes 
the fig, olive, and pomegranate. Indeed, within the time of a 
single journey through the land one may have many of the 
features of a tropical, temperate, or arctic clime. How much 
this variety has added to the beauty and power of the Scriptures 
we all know. It has made it, even on the side of its physical 
environment, a book for the world. 



